'GOLDEN   LANE'

he would take the same amount of trouble in each case.
He would employ the same art, the same keenness,
whether he were trying to land a sprat or a mackerel.
All were fish that came to his net. Nothing was too
big; nothing too small. Even his reverses and mis-
fortunes he would turn to account. If a fire occurred
at his premises he would, after the manner of Caleb
Balderstone, give the public a list of all the good things
which, owing to this disaster, they would temporarily
have to do without, but which they would have an
opportunity of acquiring as soon as the damage was
made good.

Once, on his way to Euston to catch the American
boat-train, he rushed into The Bodley Head to find that
the place had been broken into during the night. No
sooner had he landed in New York, than he dashed off
a letter to the press about the calamity which had befallen
him. The letter was addressed to the New York Times
and ran as follows:

'Saturday morning, April 6, on my way from my
house to Euston to take the transatlantic train, I called
at my office. The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London,
where, to my surprise, I found a Police Inspector, two
detectives, and my usually cool staff in a very excited
state. I soon discovered the reason of the presence of
the majesty of the law, for my publishing office had
been burgled.

'Vigo Street has long been known as a centre for
Golden Thoughts and Silver Plate. Perhaps I should
state that all the shops in the street but four are either
goldsmiths, silversmiths, or publishers, hence it has
sometimes been called Golden Lane.

'This seems to be the first time that burglars have
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